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FRONT COVER—The cover photo¬ 
montage depicts some of the actions the 
Merchandise Division performs in the 
selection, buying and promoting of 
merchandise. 


Annual Meeting: The Annual 
Meeting of Common Shareholders 
will be held at the registered office 
of the Corporation, 531 Fifth 
Avenue, McKeesport, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, at 11:00 A.M., on Tuesday, 
May 13,1975. 


Notice of meeting, proxy state¬ 
ment, proxy and return envelope 
are enclosed with this report. 

The Common Stock of G. C. Murphy 
Company is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Highlights 



1974 

1973 

1972 

Sales 

$501 317 198 

$470 215 404 

$428 581 607 

Number of stores 

527 

528 

517 

Sales per store 

$951 266 

$890 559 

$828 978 

Employees’ compensation 
and benefits 

$109 227 947 

$100 343 845 

$91 546 640 

Interest expense 

$4 867 483 

$3 861 984 

$2 896 974 

Income before income taxes 

$17 914 479 

$17 259 611 

$14 598 434 

Net income 

$9 214 479 

$8 891 611 

$7 879 934 

Capital expenditures 

$9 643 430 

$12 059 208 

$10 720 410 

Long-term debt 

$35 907 000 

$36 023 998 

$32 133 351 

Shareholders’ equity 

$118 465 332 

$113 998 083 

$110 377 577 

Per Share 

Net income 

$2.36 

$2.27 

$2.00 

Dividends 

$1.20 

$1.20 

$1.20 

Shareholders’ equity 

$30.32 

$29.14 

$28.00 










Report to Shareholders: 


A Review of 197b Results 

In 1974, for the first time in his¬ 
tory, Murphy sales exceeded a half¬ 
billion dollars. Total sales for the 
year were $501,317,000, a 6.6% 
increase over 1973. Net income 
was $9,214,000, an increase of 
3.6% over the $8,892,000 reported 
a year earlier. Net income per 
share was $2.36 compared with 
$2.27 for 1973. 

In a year in which some corpora¬ 
tions were forced to reduce or 
curtail dividend payments, the 
Company continued its $1.20 per 
share dividend, a 51% payout of 
earnings. By January of 1975, the 
Company was able to report it had 
paid dividends in 62 consecutive 
years (including 189 consecutive 
quarters). 

These results, achieved under such 
adverse conditions as a generally 
sluggish economy, higher interest 
costs, a prolonged coal industry 
strike and extraordinarily competi¬ 
tive pricing conditions indicate 
the Company’s ability to operate 
successfully under difficult eco¬ 
nomic conditions. 

Due to the unusual inflation ex¬ 
perienced during 1974, we have 
carefully considered the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of con¬ 
verting to the “Last-in, First-out” 
system of inventory pricing. In 
inflationary periods, LIFO results 
in lower reported earnings but in¬ 
creased cash flow, because of lower 
income taxes. However, in order 
to convert to LIFO, certain adjust¬ 
ments must be made to beginning 
inventories. These adjustments 
would result in increasing prior 
year income taxes, thereby reduc¬ 
ing the benefit to our Company. In 
addition, toward the end of 1974 we 
noticed a softening in the prices of 
merchandise offered by many of our 
suppliers, a development incon¬ 
sistent with an assumption of con¬ 
tinuing increases in the rate of 
inflation. We have therefore con¬ 
cluded, at this time, to continue our 
present inventory pricing policy. 


Expansion Program Progress 

During 1974, we opened 9 
Murphy’s Marts and 2 conven¬ 
tional stores, averaging 58,000 
and 24,000 square feet respectively 
in selling area (exclusive of leased 
departments). Twelve smaller 
stores which were not producing an 
acceptable return were closed, 
bringing the total number of stores 
in operation at year end to 527. 



W. Fred Greenleaf 
President 


Selling area reached a total of 
9,585,000 square feet, compared 
with 9,153,000 square feet a year 
earlier. Of the 9 Murphy’s Marts 
opened during the year, 7 were in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Virginia, adding significant 
strength to our competitive posi¬ 
tions in these states which have 
long been important to the Com¬ 
pany. By year end, 31 Murphy’s 
Marts were in operation. At the 
time of this writing, we have 
agreed to accept 22 new store loca¬ 
tions, 20 of which are for mart- 
type operations. Ten marts are 
actively under construction and 
we anticipate they will open in 
1975. 

Increasing governmental land use 
regulations, combined with the 
high interest rates encountered 
during the past two years have 
necessitated some adjustments in 
the Company’s expansion plans. 
Our forecasts must now take into 
account the longer lead time re¬ 
quired by shopping center devel¬ 
opers to complete environmental 
and ecological studies and to ob¬ 
tain necessary approval. Mortgage 
interest rates, though they have 
begun to subside somewhat from 
the past year’s levels, remain 
high. During 1974 several excel¬ 
lent locations were obtained at 
attractive prices from retail firms 
which were experiencing economic 
pressure. The Company’s ability to 
take advantage of these opportuni¬ 
ties was made possible primarily 
because of its strong financial posi¬ 
tion. Additional opportunities of 
this nature remain available. Man¬ 
agement intends to scrutinize each 
such location carefully and cap¬ 
italize on those opportunities 
most advantageous to the Company 
and consistent with our long-range 
expansion program. 

The Company’s ability to generate 
internally the funds necessary for 
future expansion depends to a 
large extent upon the condition of 
its existing facilities. In recogni¬ 
tion of this, management has, in 
recent years, placed special empha¬ 
sis upon modernizing and renovat¬ 
ing those existing stores with 
greatest profit potential. As of 
December 31, 1974, there were 
418 stores in operation that were 
operating as of January 1, 1968. 
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Of these 418 stores, 190 (45%) 
have received special remodeling 
attention. This continuing major 
effort in updating and maintain¬ 
ing our older locations should 
significantly aid the Company in 
improving its competitive position 
in our principal marketing areas. 

Looking Ahead 

Although the economic outlook 
remains uncertain, we look for¬ 
ward to 1975 as a year of oppor¬ 
tunity. The G. C. Murphy Com¬ 
pany has many areas of established 
strength upon which it can rely in 
difficult economic situations. In 
particular, we have great con¬ 
fidence in the abilities of our large 
group of highly trained, experi¬ 
enced and motivated store man¬ 
agers to adapt to changing market 
conditions in their respective areas. 
Furthermore, the popular-priced, 
quality merchandise featured at 
Murphy's Marts and conventional 
G. C. Murphy Company stores 
should be especially attractive to 
budget-conscious customers who 
are attempting to make their re¬ 
duced purchasing power go 
further. The major improvements 
made to our distribution centers 
over the past few years will en¬ 
able our stores to maintain more 
complete assortments of the basic, 
staple merchandise we believe will 
be most in demand in 1975. 

The Company should also continue 
to benefit from the economic 
vitality of the areas in which our 
most important store concentra¬ 
tions are located. The coal produc¬ 
ing areas of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Illinois, for example, will benefit 
from the strike-ending collective 
bargaining agreements negotiated 
in late 1974. We expect our many 
stores in these areas to turn in 
strong performances in 1975. In 
addition to the coal producing 
areas, we should also be aided by 
near record levels of production 
and shipments in both the steel 
and capital goods industries. 
Finally, we expect to continue our 
strong performance in the mid- 
western and southwestern agricul¬ 
tural areas, where production and 
employment remain high. Our 
store locations are well situated 
for the economic conditions ex¬ 
pected in the year ahead. 


Our optimism concerning the Com¬ 
pany's prospects for 1975 is, of 
course, tempered by a realistic 
acknowledgment of actual and 
potential challenges requiring our 
attention. Recent increases in the 
Federal minimum wage require us 
to further scrutinize our already 
intensive monitoring of payroll 
costs. As in the past, we must 
refine our methods of operation to 
keep payroll costs in line without 
jeopardizing customer service. We 
must also continue to carefully 
monitor all other expense items, 
paying special attention to utility 
costs, maintenance costs and 
interest. The magnitude of these 
challenges will depend upon the 
effects of actions taken by the 
Federal government to deal with 
the energy and economic difficulties 
presently facing our Nation. 

In 1975, as in previous years, the 
Company's Merchandise Division 
is expected to play a significant 
role in assuring continued profit¬ 
ability. Merchandising trends are 
projected to remain in an active 
state of flux, with difficult to predict 
increases and decreases in costs. 
The ability of our buyers to stay 
abreast of these changes and to 
react appropriately will be of great 
importance to our success. To help 
our shareholders understand the 
complexity and necessity of a pro¬ 
fessional buying team we are fea¬ 


turing the Company's Merchandise 
Division in this year's annual 
report. As you read this report you 
will see why we are confident the 
Merchandise Division—which 
represents Murphy customers in 
the marketplaces of the world—is 
prepared to meet the challenges 
which lie ahead. 

We thank our shareholders, em¬ 
ployees and suppliers for their 
significant contributions to our 
1974 performance. Such support 
provides greater momentum and 
confidence in the Company's con¬ 
tinued growth and progress. 


S. W. Robinson 
Chairman of the Board 



W. F. Greenleaf 
President 


February 28,1975 





The Merchandise 
Division 

The G. C. Murphy Company’s Mer¬ 
chandise Division has a program to 
meet the pressures and demands of 
the marketplace and to assure the 
smooth and efficient flow of mer¬ 
chandise from manufacturer to 
customer. This program focuses 
the attention of the buyers, super¬ 
visory buyers and merchandise 
managers on the needs of the 
stores and on the actions they 
must take to help the stores sell 
profitably. 

“We are always searching for the 
best possible values in our overall 
merchandise mix , realizing we must 
have an assortment of merchandise 
to attract people into our stores ” 
William T. Withers, Executive Vice 
President, Merchandise 

The Merchandise Division’s pri¬ 
mary responsibility is to provide 
the wide variety of items Murphy 
customers expect to find in our 
stores. This requires an organiza¬ 
tion of experienced and qualified 
people. The Merchandise Division 
works closely with the Sales Divi¬ 
sion in coordinating warehousing, 
distribution and sales promotion 
activities. These efforts assure 
profitable merchandising and cus¬ 
tomer satisfaction. 

“The Merchandise Division must be 
a strong organization. Everything 
stai'ts with the buyer providing the 
right merchandise. Buyers must be 
aggressive , self-sufficient self¬ 
starters. Selecting the right men 
and ivomen to fill buying jobs is 
extremely important. All of our 
buyers have had years of experience 
in the Sales Division before being 
promoted into buying. This experi¬ 
ence helps them to perform the buy¬ 
ing job more effectively ” 

Aubrey R. Johnson, Vice President- 
Merchandise 


Roy K. Fowler, Jr., Buyer, Kitchen 
and Dinnerware 
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David H. Myers 
Merchandise Manager 
Variety Lines 


Supervisory Buyers 


Buyers 


The Merchandise Division is com¬ 
prised of three buying divisions: 
“A” Division buys Variety Lines 
such as toiletries, jewelry, statio¬ 
nery, cards, gift wraps, notions, 
candy, toys and sporting goods; 

“B” Division buys Apparel and 
Accessories for men, women, boys 
and girls; “C” Division buys Home 
Furnishings and Accessories from 
hardware and paints to kitchen 
and dinnerware, music and 
cameras, novelties, fabrics, cur¬ 
tains and drapes. These divisions 
are headed by Merchandise Man¬ 
agers who have Supervisory Buyers 
assisting them in overall manage¬ 
ment of the division’s activities. 
Buyers for each department within 
the divisions have identical respon¬ 
sibilities. Select the merchandise 
carefully. Buy the merchandise 
wisely. Promote the merchandise 
fully. 

The Buying Activities 

The buying of merchandise for 
Murphy stores is an on-going 
activity built on years of experi¬ 
ence. Basic items, such as thread, 
hardware, paint, health and beauty 
needs, have been long established. 
But they are reviewed constantly. 
New items and ideas are explored 
as the needs and desires of custom¬ 
ers change. 

“The three most important things 
we expect of a buyer are: one , he 
must know the market condition of 
his lines; two , he must competi¬ 
tively price all items; and three , he 
must know the quality of each 
product he's buying ” 

Aubrey R. Johnson, Vice President, 
Merchandise 




William T. Withers 
Executive Vice President- 
Merchandise 



Aubrey R. Johnson 
Vice President-Merchandise 





Harold D. Roup 
Merchandise Manager 
Apparel and Accessories 



Robert L. Rowe 
Merchandise Manager 
Home Furnishings and 
Accessories 
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The entire Merchandise Division is 
involved in constant activity. 

Buyers are meeting with salesmen, 
visiting with manufacturers, visit¬ 
ing Murphy and competitors’ stores, 
examining and evaluating mer¬ 
chandise and reviewing selections 
with management. This activity is 
necessary to provide the seasonable 
items for the spring, summer, fall, 
winter and Christmas selling peri¬ 
ods, as well as our basic, staple lines. 

Communications. . . 

The Key To Buying Wisely 

“A great deal of buying power is 
in the hands of our store managers . 
There is very little we buy without 
input from the stores . In new items , 
however , the Merchandise Division 
is solely responsible for selection 
and buying ” 

Curt W. Shindledecker, Buyer 

Communications is the basis for all 
buying activity... communication 
between customer and store, store 
manager and buyer, buyer and 
manufacturer, each having its influ¬ 
ence on the other. The center of this 
activity is the buyer. He must sort 
out the facts. There are times when 
he is strongly influenced by the 
store managers, who, in the final 
analysis, must move the merchan¬ 
dise. There are times when he will 
pay special attention to a manufac¬ 
turer’s comments on what other 
retailers are buying. This guides 
him on what Murphy must have in 
the stores to meet a trend. However, 
the responsibility for making the 
final selections and buying recom¬ 
mendations belongs solely to the 
buyer. 


Hosiery buyer Joseph 0. Crouch, a 37-year 
Murphy veteran checks the counters with 
D. B. (Skip) Anderson, Hosiery Depart¬ 
ment Manager, in a suburban mart. 









The Marketplaces 

Communications between Murphy 
buyers and manufacturers’ repre¬ 
sentatives occurs in many loca¬ 
tions : the Company’s executive 
offices in McKeesport, Pennsyl¬ 
vania ; the Company’s New York 
City office; trade shows; man¬ 
ufacturers’ showrooms and 
plants both in the United States 
and overseas. 

Most of the Murphy buyers are 
headquartered in McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. However, the Fash¬ 
ion, Domestics, Curtain and Drap¬ 
ery buyers are permanently located 
in the Company’s New York City 
office. All buyers spend a minimum 
of one week per month in the New 
York office seeing manufacturers 
and salesmen. One of the Company’s 
merchandising policies is that 
buyers are to see all salesmen who 
call. This is to assure that Murphy 
buyers do not miss buying oppor¬ 
tunities or new products. 



Murphy buyers meeting with manufac¬ 
turers in the New York office. 


“The fact that we have a New York 
office is important since New York 
is the key buying location for our 
type of stores . Our buyers are there 
to work with manufacturers. They 
come to New York because most 
major retailers have buying offices 
there .* 9 

W. Fred Greenleaf, President 
Many of the larger manufacturers 
have showrooms in New York 
where the buyer can see the com¬ 
plete line. Often this is the only 
place he can see it. Many of these 
showrooms are within walking dis¬ 
tance of the G. C. Murphy Company 
offices. 

William A. Kraus, Supervisory Buyer, 
Toys and Sporting Goods, checks the fea¬ 
tures of a bicycle with a representative 
in a manufacturer’s New York showroom. 
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Trade Shows 





New York is also a major location 
of trade shows, where manufactur¬ 
ers, some of whom do not have New 
York showrooms, can present their 
complete lines to retail buyers. They 
feature new or seasonal items which 
they believe will sell well in the next 
season. This is an ideal opportunity 
for the Murphy buyers to compare 
manufacturers’ lines and to re¬ 
quest samples for final selections. 



“Camping has become a really big 
activity. It's an inexpensive vaca¬ 
tion for the family. It has created a 
new demand and we have to have 
the merchandise in our stores to 
meet it” 

David H. Myers, Merchandise Manager 



Merchandise Manager, David H. Myers, 
checks out camping equipment prices with 
a supplier. 


“ Trade shores are extremely impor¬ 
tant because you are seeing the 
complete lines including new mer¬ 
chandise. We prefer to offer a 
variety of name brands. We will 
select a price line or two from 
Wilson , MacGregor , Spalding and 
Rawlings , so all of these name 
brands are represented in our 
stores” 

Robert B. Albright, Buyer 


A representative points out the advan¬ 
tages of a new line of tennis rackets to 
Aubrey R. Johnson, David H. Myers and 
Robert B. Albright at a recent sporting 
goods trade show. 
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Fashion Buying Centers 

New York City is also the eastern 
fashion center. And, Murphy cus¬ 
tomers are becoming more and 
more fashion conscious. The 
changes in fashions and consumers’ 
“wear what you like” attitudes 
have been anticipated by Murphy 
fashion buyers. 

“People today are dressing the way 
that suits them. They select colors 
suited to them and they wear clothes 
suited to their way of life. So you 
must have the right items at the 
right times. We look at how long it 
will take our stores to turn over this 
merchandise. Timing and turnover 
are of equal importance. Combining 
both factors well is essential to 
maximizing profit” 

William E. KaNak, Buyer 
Another important fashion center 
visited by some Murphy buyers is 
the Apparel Mart in Dallas, Texas. 
Several hundred manufacturers of 
clothing, shoes and accessories have 
permanent offices and showrooms 
there. Seasonal and special shows 
are held here throughout the year. 
This makes it another ideal location 
for comparison shopping and sam¬ 
ple selecting. 



William KaNak, Buyer, Dresses and Co¬ 
ordinates, and the Assistant Buyer 
Marie V. Lucas selecting samples for 
comparison from a spring line of misses’ 
fashions at a manufacturer’s New York 
showroom. 


“Many fashions start in the Los 
Angeles area , then move into the 
south-southwest to Dallas , and from 
there into the Florida area. If an 
item gets excellent response it 
moves into the New York market.” 
Harold D. Roup, Merchandise Manager 
Although the Murphy buyers are 
well aware of the fashion market 
and the young married market, they 
keep in mind that many Murphy 
customers are primarily interested 
in basic clothing and accessory 
items... quality merchandise the 
customer has come to expect in 
Murphy stores. 



Harold D. Roup, “B” Division Merchan¬ 
dise Manager, and James A. Alexander, 
Supervisory Buyer, Fashions, viewing a 
line of bikini swimwear at the Dallas 
Apparel Mart. 



Dolly M. Huffman, Buyer, Accessories, 
selecting handbag samples for comparison 
at the Dallas Apparel Mart. 


“Today, you have to look all over to 
get a composite picture of fashion. 
In addition to satisfying the inter¬ 
ests of our young customers , we 
have to have something suitable for 
the more mature woman. She’s not 
content to settle for just a basic 
bag. She wants a basic bag but she 
wants a touch of styling to it also. 
We select and sell fashioyis for all 
ages. It makes buying a little more 
complicated than it used to be... 
but also more challenging.” 

Dolly M. Huffman, Buyer 

Fashion is as important in home 
furnishings today as it is in cloth¬ 
ing. The influence of design and 
color affects pillows, curtains, drap¬ 
eries, rugs and other home furnish¬ 
ing items as well. Redecorating is 
an integral part of the new trend in 
home improvement. New paint, 
new curtains and new accessories 
help dress up the home and our 
customers want to do it fashionably. 



James R. Turner, Buyer, Furniture 
Accessories & Window Hardware, com¬ 
paring pillows for quality construction at 
the McKeesport office. 
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Manufacturers are well aware of 
trends in decorating and have been 
working hard to keep abreast of 
fashion trends for the home. The 
rapidly growing market of young 
marrieds is very aware of color and 
innovations in home furnishings. 

“The way I relate to curtains and 
draperies is to think we are selling 
color; ive are selling fashion at the 
window. We have a lot of new , 
young customers . The under 35 age 
group is important because they're 
doing a lot of buying. They come 
into our stores because our selec¬ 
tions are good and the prices are 
right” 

Mary Jane Gettler, Buyer 
Throughout their buying travels 
the buyers have encountered the 
effect of past and present inflation. 
It is important that they keep the 
customer’s price considerations in 
mind, but they must also deal with 
the reality of higher costs. In fash¬ 
ion items, the supply and demand 
of various fabrics, both natural and 
man-made, have been in turmoil for 
some time. Communications with 
manufacturers are extremely 
important since they know exactly 
what is happening in fabric 
markets and can offer alternative 
materials or price out buyer- 
suggested changes to help hold 
down the cost of the goods they 
manufacture. 



John H. Ferguson, Buyer, Women’s and 
Misses’ Intimate Apparel, listens to a 
supplier describe the quality features of 
a peignoir set. 


Mary Jane Gettler, Buyer, Curtains and 
Draperies, comparing styles and colors of 
the latest in drapery fashions. 





Plant Visits 

Visits to manufacturers’ plants are 
an important step in the buying 
process. They give buyers an oppor¬ 
tunity to inspect production facili¬ 
ties and gain first-hand knowledge 
of manufacturing methods. The 
buyer can also observe the quality 
control activities of the manufac¬ 
turer which play a significant role 
in continuing customer satisfac¬ 
tion. Customers rely on G. C. 
Murphy Company to deliver 
quality merchandise. Murphy 
buyers are responsible for assuring 
that the merchandise and the deliv¬ 
ery will meet Murphy standards. 

“Facts are facts. We want the back¬ 
ground of a company ... who they 
are doing business with , complete 
price quotations , delivery terms , 
complete basic inf or mation about 
the line. You have to have the com¬ 
plete background” 

Hazel M. Bowser, Buyer 



The gravure printing process used in mak¬ 
ing modern gift wrap is reviewed by 
Hazel M. Bowser, Buyer, Cards, Gift 
Wraps and Books, at a major manufac¬ 
turer’s plant. 


Import Buying 

The buying of imports requires 
exceptionally careful buying prac¬ 
tices and the ability to operate in a 
different type of marketplace. 
Murphy buyers make regular trips 
to the world markets where imports 
can be profitably purchased, espe¬ 
cially the Far East. In the Far East 
the buyers usually deal with 
trading companies. These com¬ 
panies are the middlemen between 
volume buyers and thousands of 
small manufacturers. While domes¬ 
tic manufacturers produce and sell 
established lines of merchandise, 
the Far Eastern manufacturer 
offers facilities to make whatever 
the retailer wishes to buy. 

The trading company recommends 
certain manufacturers for specific 
types of merchandise, but the wise 
buyer will personally visit the shops 
to assure himself of their capability. 
The trading company handles the 
final details, assumes other respon¬ 
sibilities of the purchase, makes 
sure the merchandise is produced to 
specifications, and then examines 
it before shipping it to the United 
States. 


Two important considerations in 
buying merchandise are quality 
and price. Prior to leaving on a 
buying trip, the buyer will send 
samples of the type and price 
range of merchandise he is looking 
to buy. This helps to expedite the 
buying function. The buyer also 
sets the specifications for each item, 
thus assuring they will meet 
Murphy quality standards. 

“Import buying is necessary if we 
are to meet competition and give 
our customers good values. In pric¬ 
ing , our philosophy is that an im¬ 
port item must be a price line lower. 
In other words , if an item of 
domestic manufacture sells at a 
reasonable profit at $3.98 , we are 
not interested in an import item 
unless it can be sold at $2.98 with 
a comparable profit ” 

Robert N. Snell, Supervisory Buyer 



Checking the production methods used by 
a manufacturer is just one of the steps 
Robert N. Snell, Buyer, Men’s Wear and 
Paul Hindes, Buyer, Infants’ and 
Children’s Wear take when buying 
imports in the Far East. 
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Store Visits 

Whether goods are imported or 
domestically manufactured, it is 
essential that buyers receive infor¬ 
mation from the stores. This is 
accomplished through buyer visits 
to Murphy stores and those of our 
competitors. Visits to Murphy 
stores serve two purposes: (1) to 
see that the buyer's department is 
displaying and promoting the items 
well; (2) to obtain direct input on 
customer reactions to various items 
in the department. Visits to com¬ 
petitors' stores keep the buyer 
aware of our competitors' actions 
on similar items and lines. 

“We can select an item and think 
we're 100% right, but the final 
test is, does it sell? Are we right 
ivhen it gets to the store ? Is it 
displayed correctly ? The only way 
we know for sure is through com- 
munication with the stores ” 

Curt W. Shindledecker, Buyer 
Another important communication 
between store and buyer concerns 
the introduction of new items. If a 
buyer wants to test an item he can 
sample ship it to several stores, 
promote it through newspaper ads, 
and thereby determine the level of 
customer interest. Without the 
cooperation of the stores, this test 
program would be ineffective. 

“In the case of higher-priced calcu¬ 
lators, ice tested them in our Marts . 
Sales varied from store to store, 
but there was no doubt we had 
customers interested in these 
machines . The store and depart¬ 
ment managers kept me aware 
daily of what was happening ” 
William F. Riddle, Jr., Buyer 


Herman R. Baesch, Murphy’s Mart Man¬ 
ager, discusses sales of electronic calcula¬ 
tors with William F. Riddle, Jr., Buyer, 
Stationery. 





There are times when it is neces¬ 
sary to change the way in which 
Murphy stores display and sell mer¬ 
chandise. The changes which can 
occur even in a long-time, staple 
line can be seen in candy. For years, 
candy was sold primarily from bulk 
display cases. The sales clerk would 
measure out the amount the cus¬ 
tomer wanted, bag it and price it. 
Much of the candy is now bought 
prepackaged and sold from self- 
service displays. The cost of labor 
to clean the cases, measure and 
package candy was a significant 
factor in bringing about this 
change. The fact that prepackaged 
candy retains its moisture and stays 
fresher, longer was also important. 
This change has required modifica¬ 
tion in our buying and distribution 
methods, and has resulted in candy 
being a more profitable line of 
merchandise. 



Candy Buyer, Ralph M. Blank, Jr., in¬ 
spects a manufacturer’s production line 
of chocolate rabbits. 


Buyers’ Selections And 
Recommendations 

After all the communications be¬ 
tween manufacturers, buyer, and 
stores, it becomes the buyer’s job 
to select from all of the competitive 
samples those items he thinks are 
best. Maintaining a balanced line 
of merchandise, within allocated 
space and budget, with maximum 
turnover, is where the buyer’s 
expertise and experience pay off. 



Knowing just where to look for quality 
construction of a brush is one of 
Michael J. McNeal’s specialties. He is the 
Buyer for Paint and Housewares. 

“Manufacturers come in and claim 
their lines are better than the ones 
we are carrying. So we will take the 
samples of their lines and compare 
them, item for item, with ours. 

We look at the bristles, the length of 
the barrels, the thickness of the 
brush. Then we spread the bristles 
to look into the barrel to see how 
they are held. Asa buyer, I try to 
give our customers the best quality 
we possibly can for the price. So, 

I'm alivays willing to look at 
another line to see if it's better ” 
Michael J. McNeal, Buyer 


To make a profitable selection, the 
buyer must assess every vendor’s 
capabilities. In some instances, it is 
better to buy an item from only one 
vendor. This makes the Murphy 
account important to the vendor 
and the vendor important to the 
company. On other items it may be 
best to split the business and use 
two or three vendors. This decision 
will depend on their capabilities to 
provide sufficient quantities of 
goods. When freight costs are a 
factor, the buyer must consider 
sources geographically located to 
the company’s advantage. Where- 
ever possible the buyer must try to 
avoid increased freight charges 
from long haul deliveries. 



James A. Neel, Buyer, Home Furnishings, 
takes a close look at coverage on a poly¬ 
ester throw rug while comparing various 
samples. 

“ht selecting a throw rug you 
examine the pile coverage. Occa¬ 
sionally, when you spread the pile, 
all you see is the backing. We have 
to check to see if it is sewn right so 
it will wash ivell. We determine the 
type of backing. If it isn't the right 
type, it ivill skid. This is extremely 
dangerous. If I have a technical 
problem I refer the item to our 
Research and Developmen t Depart¬ 
ment for guidance” 

James A. Neel, Buyer 
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Research And 
Development Support 

In support of its buyers, G. C. 
Murphy Company maintains a 
Research and Development Depart¬ 
ment at the McKeesport head¬ 
quarters. The department’s respon¬ 
sibility is to check the quality, 
safety, durability and reliability of 
items sent to them by buyers. They 
also check every item which carries 
a Murphy private brand. These 
checks take place before the item is 
bought and then spot checks are 
made from time to time. 

“In the electronics field , which is 
very technical and highly compli¬ 
cated, every item is extensively 
tested to make sure it comes up to our 
standards. We make sure the com¬ 
ponents match with the schematic. 
We have the equipment and our 
technicians have the experience and 
knowledge to rate the various units . 
“In textiles , we are equipped to test 
launderability , shrinkage , color 
fastness , wear and abrasion. We’re 
prepared to service all of the de¬ 
partments in our stores.” 

Earl B. Nottingham, Manager, 

Research and Development 



Checking the color fastness of towels re¬ 
quires many washings and dryings in the 
lab. 


After narrowing the selection down to five 
radios, Samuel A. Martin, Buyer, Music, 
Cameras and Accessories and Assistant 
Buyer, Frank J. Remaley, check out com¬ 
ponent differences with Howard Morrison 
at the Research and Development 
Laboratory. 
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The Merchandise 
Committee 

After the buyer has made his selec¬ 
tion of items, he reviews them with 
his Supervisory Buyer and Mer¬ 
chandise Manager. A regular listing 
for the department is finalized and 
this is presented to the Merchandise 
Committee for review and approval. 
This committee is comprised of 
Merchandise Division management 
and Sales Division management. 
Meeting observers include repre¬ 
sentatives of the following depart¬ 
ments : warehousing and distribu¬ 
tion, store planning, research and 


development, sales promotion and 
advertising. The buyer informs the 
committee of each item’s character¬ 
istics, its selling price, margin and 
quantities he recommends shipping 
to each store. When the buyer has a 
special buy or promotional item or 
sees development of a trend, he 
makes a presentation to the com¬ 
mittee at one of its regular weekly 
meetings. 


Advertising And Sales 
Promotion 

“Our buyers must be aware of the 
promotional values of the merchan¬ 
dise they buy . Some may be “fad ,f 
items which must be promoted 
quickly in order to take advantage 
of the fad. Others may be excellent 
sale items which must be integrated 
into the advertising and sales pro¬ 
motion activities for the sale ” 

Robert L. Rowe, Merchandise Manager 

The buyer also contributes to the 
advertising and sales promotion of 
the items in his department. He 
selects the items which should 
be featured in regular advertising, 
in special sales advertising and 
which should have in-store promo¬ 
tion treatment. He arranges for 
sales promotion aids furnished by 
the manufacturer and obtains 
whatever cooperative advertising 
monies are available from them. 
All of this is in support of the stores 
... to keep the merchandise 
moving and customers interested. 



Robert D. Rentsehler, Advertising Man¬ 
ager; Robert H. Bishop, Jr., Buyer, 
Fabrics; and Robert L. Rowe, “C” Divi¬ 
sion Merchandise Manager, check the 
layout of a newspaper insert for merchan 
dise price and emphasis. 
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Buyer Training... The 
Emphasis On Experience 

The Merchandise Division’s pro¬ 
gram requires competent, qualified, 
experienced people... people who 
do their job professionally and 
enthusiastically. G. C. Murphy 
Company has a policy of training 
and developing people with on-the- 
job experience, plus added responsi¬ 
bility ... promoting from within. 
The Merchandise Division’s 52 buy¬ 
ing people have an average of 28 Yi 
years experience with the Company. 

“You, learn to sense trends of the 
customers. You are moved around 
enough so you have a taste for all 
different sections of the country. 

If you didn't have store experience , 
it would be extremely difficult to do 
this job." 

James A. Neel, Supervisory Buyer and Buyer, 
Home Furnishings 



James A. Neel, Supervisory Buyer 


The Murphy training program is 
based on the premise that knowing 
the customer first-hand is the basis 
for successful retailing. All buyers 
and many of the company’s execu¬ 
tive officers started their careers 
in Murphy stores. 

A typical history would show that 
the average Murphy buyer started 
out in a store as a stockboy, became 
an assistant manager in a small 
store, then a larger store, receiv¬ 
ing greater responsibilities with 
each promotion. The next steps 
would be management of a small 
store, progressing up to a larger 
store or a Mart, and then transfer¬ 
ring to the Merchandising Division 
for buying responsibilities. 




William T. Withers 

Executive Vice President, Merchandise 

“We prefer to draw from people 
ivithin our organization. If we 
didn't do that , ive probably wouldn't 
be as sound and progressive as we 
are. We have many young people 
coming up each year and they must 
have something to look forward to. 
Otherwise , we could eventually lose 
them. We have invested a lot of 
money in training these people for 
the responsibilities that lie ahead. 

I think we have a good , sound , basic 
program for running a company 
of this size." 

William T. Withers, Executive Vice 
President-Merchandise 

The Merchandise Division has 
played a major role in the success 
of G. C. Murphy Company. The 
division has continuously devel¬ 
oped, trained and encouraged 
people who bring enthusiasm and 
determination to their jobs. These 
qualities, along with good planning 
and performance, have made it 
possible for G. C. Murphy Com¬ 
pany to meet the customers’ de¬ 
mands . . . profitably. 
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Review of Operations and 
Financial Information 


Description of Business 

G. C. Murphy Company is one of 
the Country's major variety store 
chains, operating 527 stores in 24 
states, principally in the Mid-East, 
North Central and Gulf Coast 
regions of the United States. 

Conventional variety stores are 
operated under the Murphy and 
Morgan & Lindsey names and 
the remaining stores under other 
names including Murphy's Mart. 
The Company's 381 Murphy stores 
range in size from approximately 
5,000 to 40,000 square feet of 
selling area and are located prin¬ 
cipally in Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and contiguous states as well as in 
the Mid-Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
regions of the country. The 94 
Morgan & Lindsey stores average 
about 8,600 square feet in size and 
are located mainly in Louisiana 
and Mississippi. About 47% of the 
Company's variety stores are 
located in suburban shopping 
centers, and the balance are situ¬ 
ated in downtown urban or smaller 
community locations. Many of 
these latter stores are the principal 
source of general merchandise in 
the communities they serve. 

At December 31, 1974, the 
Company had in operation 31 
Murphy's Marts ranging in size 
from 34,000 to 72,000 square feet 
of selling area, exclusive of leased 


departments. In general, the pres¬ 
ent and planned marts are single¬ 
floor stores located in high traffic 
suburban sites in free-standing 
form or in shopping centers, all of 
which provide large adjacent 
parking lots. Murphy's Marts 
offer a much more extensive selec¬ 
tion of apparel, small appliances, 
home furnishings and home enter¬ 
tainment merchandise categories 
than the variety stores. Typically, 
space is leased to a supermarket 
which maintains separate check¬ 
out facilities and to operators of 
special departments with slower 
inventory turnover such as shoes, 
sporting goods and automobile 
accessories. The size of each unit is 
determined by the needs of the 
community to be served. 

The Company also operates 18 
junior department stores under the 
Terry Farris and Bruners 
names and 3 specialty apparel 
stores under the Cobbs name. 

Restaurants, cafeterias or snack 
bars are operated in 233 of the 
Company's larger stores. 

The trend of store openings has 
been toward larger stores in 
suburban locations as indicated by 
the average sales per store of 
$951,000 in 1974 compared to 
$891,000 in 1973 and $829,000 in 
1972. 

Merchandise is purchased from 
over 10,000 domestic and foreign 
suppliers, most of whom have 
served the Company for many 
years. The Company carries many 
nationally known brands, but 
private brands account for ap¬ 
proximately 21 % of merchandise 
sales. 

The Company operates approxi¬ 
mately 1.4 million square feet of 
distribution center facilities 
located in McKeesport, Pennsyl¬ 
vania ; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Monroe, Louisiana; Jersey City, 
New Jersey; and Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. These facilities utilize 
extensive modern mechanical and 
automated handling equipment in 
order to achieve a steady flow of 
merchandise to the stores. 
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Management's Discussion and 
Analysis of the Summary of 
Operations 

An evaluation of the economic 
environment is important to an 
understanding of “Management’s 
Discussion and Analysis of the 
Summary of Operations.” The last 
two years have been an extremely 
difficult economic period in our 
Country. During 1973 and the first 
quarter of 1974, there were 
Federally imposed controls on 
merchandise margins designed to 
curb inflation. 

In 1974, the Nation experienced 
the unusual economic phenomenon 
of simultaneous inflation and 
recession. During this period the 
growth in personal income did not 
keep pace with inflation. 

Reflecting the extraordinary infla¬ 
tion rate, many expense categories 
increased significantly during this 
two-year period. Interest rates 
were extremely high with the 
prime rate a record 12% during 
the third quarter of 1974. Our 
Country also experienced an 
energy shortage with rapidly esca¬ 
lating utility costs during the last 
quarter of 1973 and all of 1974. 
Federal legislation effective May 1, 
1974 increased the minimum 
hourly wage rate from $1.60 to 
$ 2 . 00 . 

The Company has significant con¬ 
centrations of stores in coal- 
producing areas, and fourth 
quarter results were affected by 
the coal strike from November 1, 
1974 through December 6, 1974. In 
addition, the Company experienced 
extraordinary competitive pricing 
conditions because many retailers 
drastically cut prices during the 
fourth quarter of 1974 to liquidate 
inventories. These factors were 
particularly significant because 
fourth quarter results typically 
account for more than half of 
Company profits. 

Sales of $501.3 million were 6.6% 
greater than the $470.2 million 
reported for 1973, and represented 
the first time in Company history 


that sales have exceeded the half¬ 
billion dollar level. Sales in 1973 
were 9.7 % ahead of 1972. These 
increases were due principally to 
the Murphy’s Mart expansion 
program. 

Net income during 1974 increased 
to $9.2 million—$2.36 per share, 
compared to $8.9 million—$2.27 per 
share and $7.9 million—$2.00 per 
share in 1973 and 1972, respec¬ 
tively. The increase in net income 
during 1974 reflects the Company’s 
ability to improve merchandise 
profit margins in a period of rising 
operating expenses. Such expenses 
did not increase as rapidly during 

1973 when Federally imposed price 
controls were in effect. 

Operating income,which is income 
before interest expense and income 
taxes, was $22.8 million in 1974, an 
increase of 7.9% over 1973 on a 
sales increase of 6.6%. Operating 
income in 1973 of $21.1 million 
reflected a 20.7% increase over 

1972, on a 9.7% sales increase. 

The 1973 increase in operating 
income reflected unusual operating 
conditions in 1972 which were 
absent in 1973. In 1972, the Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization Program pre¬ 
vented certain normal merchandis¬ 
ing practices which, when com¬ 
bined with prohibitions against 
passing on higher operating costs 
and with controlled competitive 
pricing, resulted in lower merchan¬ 
dise profit margins. Another factor 
during 1972 was incomplete mer¬ 
chandise assortments due to work 
stoppages in the Company’s major 
distribution center. Stores depend 
on weekly warehouse shipments of 
basic, staple merchandise to pro¬ 
vide complete service to customers. 

Interest expense of $4.9 million in 

1974 was $1.0 million greater than 

1973. The $3.9 million in 1973 was 
approximately $1.0 million greater 
than 1972. These increases were 
due partly to additional short-term 
borrowings, used principally to 
support seasonal inventory require¬ 
ments, which averaged $20.3 mil¬ 
lion during 1974 compared to $16.8 
million in 1973 and $9.7 million in 
1972. The weighted average inter¬ 


est rate was 11.1% in 1974, up 
from 8.6% in 1973 and 4.7% in 

1972. Interest expense for 1974 
included interest on $4,000,000 of 
514 % to 6% Industrial Revenue 
Development Bonds used to finance 
the new distribution center. Other 
components of interest expense 
included interest on 7%% Sinking 
Fund Debentures and a 6%% 
mortgage note payable. 

Employees’ compensation and 
benefits in 1974 amounted to $109.2 
million, an increase of 8.9% over 

1973. The increase in the minimum 
wage elevated the hourly payroll 
structure in our industry; however, 
the Company partially offset this 
increase by improvement in store 
sales per labor hour achieved 
through careful monitoring of 
payroll costs, combined with the 
opening of larger volume stores. 

Capital Expenditures 

During 1974, additions to property 
and equipment were $9.6 million. 
There were 9 new Murphy’s Marts 
and 2 conventional variety stores 
opened in addition to completion of 
the Fredricksburg, Virginia dis¬ 
tribution center. Capital expendi¬ 
tures declined from recent years’ 
levels, reflecting an adjustment to 
the expansion program, due in part 
to rapidly escalating construction 
costs and record interest rates on 
construction financing and mort¬ 
gages. The Company has carefully 
scrutinized all new location pro¬ 
posals, particularly their financing 
elements, and has deferred certain 
commitments at this time because 
of economic projections which 
indicate interest rates will prob¬ 
ably decline. 

Although there has been a reduc¬ 
tion in the number of new store 
locations accepted from developers, 
management has been able to 
secure several excellent locations 
from certain retail firms experienc¬ 
ing economic pressure. These 
locations were available on favor¬ 
able terms and were carefully 
selected in accordance with the 
Company’s expansion plan. 
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Financial Position 

The Company continues to main¬ 
tain a strong, conservative, well- 
balanced financial program. The 
strength of the Company’s present 
financial position is substantiated 
by an “A” rating from both major 
rating agencies on the Company’s 
Sinking Fund Debentures and 
Industrial Development Revenue 
Bonds. The Company endeavors to 
maintain the capital structure and 
financial balance necessary to 
retain this rating. 

Leasing is an integral part of the 
Company’s overall financial pro¬ 
gram. Through leasing of real 
estate, customary in our industry, 
the Company limits its investment 
to merchandise, fixtures and lease¬ 
hold improvements, thus maximiz¬ 
ing expansion while minimizing 
investment to the extent eco¬ 
nomically justifiable. 

Internally generated funds are 
particularly important during 
periods of high interest rates. 
Working capital increased at the 
end of 1974 to $80.9 million from 
$75.4 million at the end of 1973. 
Working capital provided from 
operations during 1974 was $17.8 
million compared with $17.2 mil¬ 
lion in 1973. The major 1974 
sources were net income-$9.2 
million, depreciation and amortiza¬ 
tion—$7.0 million and deferred 
income taxes—$1.6 million. Major 
1974 uses were additions to 
property and equipment—$9.6 
million and dividends to share- 
holders-$4.7 million. 


Market and Dividend 
Information 

The Company’s stock is traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
The range of market prices by 
quarter for the last two years was 
as follows: 


1974 


Quarter 

High 

Low 

First 

173/4 

143/4 

Second 

163/ 8 

14 

Third 

141/2 

103/4 

Fourth 

127/8 

9% 


1973 


Quarter 

High 

Low 

First 

245/a 

19 

Second 

20 

16% 

Third 

175/8 

16 

Fourth 

19 

13 

The Company paid a dividend 

of 


$.30 per share during each of these 
quarters, $1.20 per year. The 
Company continues to maintain 
one of the most liberal and con¬ 
sistent dividend payment records 
in the retail industry with 51% of 
net income being returned to 
shareholders during 1974. 

Murphy Shareholders 

The 3,906,930 shares of G. C. 
Murphy Company Common Stock 
are owned by shareholders in 49 
states and several foreign 
countries. Residents of Pennsyl¬ 
vania own slightly more than 55% 
of total shares. This figure 
includes 37% owned by share¬ 
holders in the McKeesport- 
Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) area. 
Individual owners constitute 92% 
of the Company’s 21,000 share¬ 
holders. Brokers, nominees and 
fiduciaries represent the remaining 
8%, also reflecting a sizeable 
number of individual beneficial 
owners. As in the past few years, 
the number of individual share¬ 
holders increased in 1974. Former 
and present directors, officers, 
employees and their families rep¬ 
resent 32% of the Company’s 
shareholders. 


Auditors' Report 

To the Shareholders of 
G. C. Murphy Company: 

We have examined the consolidated 
balance sheet of G. C. Murphy 
Company and subsidiaries as of 
December 31, 1974 and the related 
statements of income and income 
retained in the business and 
changes in financial position for 
the year then ended. Our examina¬ 
tion was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing stan¬ 
dards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting rec¬ 
ords and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered neces¬ 
sary in the circumstances. We 
previously examined and reported 
upon the consolidated financial 
statements of the Company for 
the year 1973. 

In our opinion, the above-men¬ 
tioned financial statements present 
fairly the consolidated financial 
position of G. C. Murphy Company 
and subsidiaries at December 31, 
1974 and 1973, and the consoli¬ 
dated results of their operations 
and changes in financial position 
for the years then ended, in con¬ 
formity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a 
consistent basis. 

In addition, we have read the 
financial information included in 
the Highlights on the inside front 
cover, and in the Ten-Year Review 
under the captions, “Summary of 
Operations,” “Year-End Position” 
and “Per Share Data” on page 26 of 
this annual report, have compared 
it to data taken from the audited 
financial statements, subjected it 
to audit procedures, and verified 
its mathematical accuracy. In our 
opinion, such data is fairly stated 
in relation to the audited financial 
statements taken as a whole. 


Certified Public Accountants 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
February 7,1975 
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G. C. Murphy Company and Subsidiaries 

Statement of Consolidated Income 
and Income Retained in the Business 

for the years ended December 31,1971* and 1973 



1974 

1973 

Income: 

Sales. 

Other, net. 

. $501 317 198 

923 512 

$470 215 404 
720 482 


502 240 710 

470 935 886 

Costs and expenses: 

Cost of goods sold, including 

occupancy costs. 

Selling, general and administrative. 

Taxes, other than income taxes. 

Depreciation and amortization. 

Interest. 

348 312 348 
114 908 412 

9 198 542 

7 039 446 

4 867 483 

329 545 921 
104 802 807 
8 846 044 
6 619 519 
3 861 984 


484 326 231 

453 676 275 

Income before income taxes . 

17 914 479 

17 259 611 

Provision for income taxes (Note 7): 

Current. 

Deferred. 

7 150 000 

1 550 000 

6 705 000 
1 663 000 


8 700 000 

8 368 000 

Net income . 

9 214 479 

8 891 611 

Income retained in the business at 

beginning of year. 

109 132 527 

104 953 622 

Cash dividends, $1.20 per share. 

118 347 006 

4 692 816 

113 845 233 
4 712 706 

Income retained in the business 
at end of year . 

. $113 654 190 

$109 132 527 

Net income per share based on average 
number of shares outstanding. 

$2.36 

$2.27 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of the financial statements . 
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G. C. Murphy Company and Subsidiaries 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 

December 31,197U and 1973 


Assets 

1974 

1973 

Current assets: 

Cash. 

Receivables, less allowance (Note 3). ... 

Merchandise inventories. 

Prepaid expenses. 

$ 10 348 687 

6 395 393 
107 580 479 

4 037 203 

$ 11 293 802 
3 933 438 
100 178 232 
3 684 616 

Total current assets . 

128 361 762 

119 090 088 

Property and equipment, at cost (Note 3): 

Buildings. 

Improvements to leased properties. 

Fixtures and equipment. 

21 978 914 

43 568 469 

81 747 896 

19 211 297 
42 749 740 
76 308 646 

Less accumulated depreciation 

and amortization. 

147 295 279 

72 665 222 

138 269 683 

67 806 646 

Construction in progress, 

distribution center. 

Land. 

74 630 057 

3 529 957 

70 463 037 

3 962 656 
3 578 187 

Total property and equipment . 

78 160 014 

78 003 880 

Excess of cost over underlying equity 

in net assets acquired. 

Other assets. 

6 929 045 

2 123 258 

6 929 045 
1 916 709 


$215 574 079 

$205 939 722 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of the financial statements . 
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Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity 

1974 

1973 

Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable. 

Notes payable (Note 2). 

Accrued expenses. 

Income taxes. 

$ 30 699 660 

3 000 000 

9 841 750 

3 884 337 

$ 22 306 347 
8 000 000 
9 330 692 
4 054 602 

Total current liabilities . 

Long-term debt (Note 3). 

Deferred income taxes. 

47 425 747 

35 907 000 

13 776 000 

43 691 641 
36 023 998 
12 226 000 

Total liabilities . 

97 108 747 

91 941 639 

Lease commitments (Note 4) 

Shareholders' equity: 

Preferred stock, $50 par value: 

Authorized shares, 3,000,000 

Common stock, $1 par value: 

Authorized shares, 12,000,000; 

Issued shares, 4,259,000 (Note 5). 

Capital in excess of par value. 

Income retained in the business (Note 3). 

4 259 000 

9 337 723 
113 654 190 

4 259 000 
9 337 723 
109 132 527 

Less treasury shares, at cost: 1974, 
352,070 shares; 1973, 347,070 shares. . 

127 250 913 

8 785 581 

122 729 250 

8 731 167 

Total shareholders' equity . 

118 465 332 

113 998 083 


$215 574 079 

$205 939 722 
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G. C. Murphy Company and Subsidiaries 

Statement of Changes in Consolidated 
Financial Position 

for the years ended December 31,197U and 1978 



1974 

1973 

Working capital provided: 



Net income. 

. $ 9 214 479 

$ 8 891 611 

Add expenses not requiring outlay of 



working capital: 



Depreciation and amortization. 

7 039 446 

6 619 519 

Deferred income taxes. 

1 550 000 

1 663 000 

Working capital provided 



from operations. 

17 803 925 

17 174 130 

Long-term borrowing. 

— 

4 000 000 

Other. 

19 851 

86 789 

Total working capital provided . . . . 

17 823 776 

21 260 919 

Working capital applied: 



Additions to property and equipment. . . 

9 643 430 

12 059 208 

Construction funds held by trustee. 

(2 221 450) 

2 221 450 

Cash dividends. 

4 692 816 

4 712 706 

Purchase of treasury shares; 1974, 



5,000; 1973, 30,650. 

54 414 

558 399 

Reduction of long-term debt. 

116 998 

109 353 

Total working capital applied . 

12 286 208 

19 661 116 

Net increase in working capital. 

. $ 5 537 568 

$ 1 599 803 


The increases (decreases) in the components 
of working capital were as follows: 
Current assets: 


Cash. 

Receivables. 

Merchandise inventories. 

Prepaid expenses. 

. $ (945 115) 

. 2 461 955 

. 7 402 247 

352 587 

$ (671229) 
(1 482 550) 
10 977 141 
855 001 




9 271 674 

9 678 363 

Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable. 

Notes payable. 

Accrued expenses. 

Income taxes. 

. 8 393 313 

. (5 000 000) 

. 511 058 

. (170 265) 

(3 650 582) 
8 000 000 

1 881 779 

1 847 363 


3 734 106 

8 078 560 

Net increase in working capital. 

. $ 5 537 568 

$ 1 599 803 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of the financial statements. 
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Notes to 

Financial Statements 


1. Significant Accounting Policies: 

Principles of Consolidation: 

The consolidated financial state¬ 
ments include the accounts of the 
Company and its subsidiaries, all 
of which are wholly owned. All 
significant intercompany trans¬ 
actions and profits have been 
eliminated. 

Merchandise Inventories: 

Inventories at stores are valued at 
the lower of cost, determined under 
the retail method, or market. In¬ 
ventories at warehouses and in 
transit from suppliers are valued 
at the lower of latest invoice cost 
or market. 

Preopening Costs: 

Costs associated with opening 
variety stores are expensed as in¬ 
curred and costs associated with 
opening Murphy’s Marts are writ¬ 
ten off over the 12 months follow¬ 
ing commencement of operations. 

Depreciation and Amortization: 

Depreciation and amortization of 
property and equipment for finan¬ 
cial reporting purposes are gen¬ 
erally determined on the group 
basis using the straight-line 
method. 

Buildings are depreciated at an¬ 
nual rates ranging from 2^% to 
20 %, based upon their estimated 
useful lives. Fixtures and equip¬ 
ment are depreciated at annual 
rates ranging from 5% to 20%, 
based upon their estimated useful 
lives. Improvements to leased prop¬ 
erties are amortized generally over 
the terms of leases, except that a 
maximum period of 25 years is 
used. 

Accelerated methods of deprecia¬ 
tion are used for income tax 
purposes. 

Maintenance and repairs which do 
not extend the useful life of prop¬ 


erties are expensed. Renewals and 
betterments which extend the use¬ 
ful life of properties are capital¬ 
ized. Costs and accumulated 
depreciation and amortization 
related to assets which have be¬ 
come fully depreciated are removed 
from the accounts. 

Excess of Cost over Underlying 
Equity in Net Assets Acquired: 

Excess of cost over underlying 
equity in net assets acquired of 
$6,929,045 represents the differ¬ 
ence between the purchase price 
and book value of subsidiaries 
acquired. These subsidiaries are 
now operating divisions of the 
Company. This amount is not being 
amortized since, in the opinion of 
management, there has been no 
reduction in the underlying values. 

Investment Tax Credit: 

Investment tax credit is accounted 
for on the flow-through method, 
which recognizes the benefit in the 
year in which the assets which give 
rise to the credit are placed in 
service. 

2. Short-Term Borrowing: 

At December 31, 1974, $3,000,000 
of short-term bank borrowing was 
outstanding at the prime interest 
rate, then 10%. In addition, there 
were unused lines of credit of 
$47,000,000 available for use or to 
support commercial paper issues. 
Short-term borrowings used prin¬ 
cipally to support seasonal inven¬ 
tory requirements were as follows 
($000 eliminated) : 


Maximum amount 
outstanding 

1974 

1973 

during the year 
Average amount 

$34 750 

$29 000 

outstanding 

Weighted average 

20 290 

16 811 

interest rate 

n.1% 

8.6% 


The weighted average interest rate 
is based on daily averages of short¬ 
term borrowings outstanding at 
the prevailing rate. 

At December 31, 1974, there were 
no compensating balance agree¬ 
ments which restricted the avail¬ 
ability of funds for Company use. 
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3. Long-Term Debt: 

At December 31, 1974, long-term 
debt comprised ($000 eliminated) : 


7%% Sinking Fund Debentures 

due January 1, 1997 . $30 000 

6%% Mortgage note payable . 1 907 

5M % to 6% Capitalized 

lease obligation. 4 000 


$35 907 

Sinking Fund Debentures: 

The debentures are redeemable, 
subject to certain restrictions, at 
declining percentages of principal 
amount ranging from 106.269 in 
1975 to 100.000 in 1992 and there¬ 
after. Through a sinking fund ad¬ 
ministered by a trustee, the Com¬ 
pany must provide for the retire¬ 
ment of a minimum of $1,500,000 
principal amount of debentures in 
each year from 1978 through 1996 
or acquire comparable amounts of 
the debentures. The sinking fund 
redemption price is 100% of the 
principal amount. The debentures 
include certain restrictive cove¬ 
nants which, among other things, 
limit payment of dividends, stock 
redemptions, sale and leaseback 
arrangements, acquisition and dis¬ 
position of subsidiaries and incur¬ 
rence of long-term debt. At De¬ 
cember 31, 1974, $22,454,000 of 
income retained in the business 
was free of such restrictions. 
Mortgage Note Payable: 

The mortgage note is due in equal 
monthly installments of $21,000, 
including interest, to April 1977 
when the balance of approximately 
$1,750,000 is due. The note is 
collateralized by certain land and 
buildings with an original cost of 
approximately $3,100,000. 

Capitalized Lease Obligation: 

Under a lease agreement, a distri¬ 
bution center, including land, 
building and fixtures and equip¬ 
ment, with an original cost of ap¬ 
proximately $4,000,000, was con¬ 
structed by an Authority with 
funds provided from the sale of 


Industrial Development Revenue 
Bonds. The bonds mature in an¬ 
nual amounts ranging from 
$250,000 in 1983 to $300,000 in 
1998. The lease payments coincide 
with and are equal to principal and 
interest payments on the bonds.- 
The Company has the option to 
purchase the distribution center at 
any time for the remaining lease 
payments. This transaction has 
been treated as a purchase for 
financial reporting purposes. 

The aggregate amounts of long¬ 
term debt which will become due 
during the next five years ending 
December 31 are: 1975, $117,000; 
1976, $125,000; 1977, $1,782,000; 
1978, $1,500,000; 1979, $1,500,000. 
At December 31, 1974, receivables 
include $2,724,000 of a $3,000,000 
maximum commitment to the devel¬ 
oper of a Murphy’s Mart location. 
Company management expects the 
loan will be repaid in 1975 from 
the developer’s long-term financing 
of the project. 

4. Lease Commitments: 

Company retail operations are 
conducted primarily in leased prop¬ 
erties. These leases are generally 
gross leases and provide for mini¬ 
mum annual rentals which include 
executory expenses (real estate 
taxes, insurance, common area and 
other operating costs). The re¬ 
maining leases are net leases and 
provide that the Company bear 
the above-mentioned expenses. 

The Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission has defined noncapitalized 
financing leases as leases which, 
during the noncancelable lease 
period, either cover 75% or more 
of the economic life of the property 
or have terms which assure the 
lessor a full recovery of the esti¬ 
mated fair market value of the 
property at the inception of the 
lease plus a reasonable return on 
investment. The following analyses 
include information on financing 
leases. 


Rent expense, including contingent 
rent based on sales was as follows 


($000 eliminated) : 



Total 

Noncapitalized 

Financing 

Leases 

Rent expense: 
1974 

$13 899 

$3 543 

1973 

12 511 

2 366 

Contingent rent: 



1974 . 

1 239 

271 

1973 

1 205 

154 


Rent expense has been reduced by 
$1,746,000 in 1974 and $1,090,000 
in 1973 for space leased to sub¬ 
tenants. 

Leases in effect at December 31, 
1974 expire on various dates ex¬ 
tending to the year 2004, with re¬ 
newal options in most cases. 
Estimated executory expenses 
deducted from gross leases are 
assumed to increase at an annual 
rate of 3%. These expenses are 
estimated at $4,750,000 for 1975. 
Minimum annual fixed rentals 
under long-term leases for prop¬ 
erties occupied at December 31, 
1974 follow ($000 eliminated) : 


Year 

Total 

Noncapitalized 

Financing 

Leases 

1975 

$13 556 

$ 4 582 

1976 

13 090 

4 534 

1977 

12 518 

4 571 

1978 

11 990 

4 658 

1979 

11 334 

4 713 

1980-1984 

47 479 

23 768 

1985-1989 

37 835 

24 290 

1990-1994 

30 011 

23 858 

Thereafter 

19 777 

18.627 


The minimum rental commitments 
have been reduced by the following 
rentals to be received from exist¬ 
ing noncancelable subleases ($000 
eliminated) : 


Year 

Total 

Noncapitalized 

Financing 

Leases 

1975 

$1 289 

$1197 

1976 

1217 

1158 

1977 . 

1 149 

1090 

1978 . . 

. . . 1 019 

962 

1979 . . 

916 

867 

1980-1984 

3 672 

3 540 

1985-1989 

1 724 

1 717 

1990-1994 

583 

583 

Thereafter 

— 

— 
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The present value of minimum 
lease commitments for all non¬ 
capitalized financing leases for real 
estate follows ($000 eliminated): 


December 31 


Minimum lease 

1974 

1973 

commitments 

Less rentals to 
be received from 

$56 095 

$44 272 

subleases 

Net minimum lease 

7 096 

6 219 

commitments 

$48 999 

$38 053 


If all noncapitalized financing 
leases were capitalized, related 
assets were amortized on a 
straight-line basis over the initial 
term of the lease and interest 
costs were accrued on the basis of 
the outstanding lease liability, net 
income would have been reduced 
by approximately $293,000 in 
1974 and $213,000 in 1973. These 
computations are based upon the 
following ($000 eliminated) : 


Amortization of 

1974 

1973 

property rights 
Interest on related 

$1886 

$1 297 

lease liability 
Weighted average 

3 515 

2 297 

interest rate 
Interest rate 

8.20% 

7.71% 

range 3.44-9.75% 

3.35-9.10% 


The above amortization is greater 
than the depreciation which would 
have been charged if the leased 
properties were owned, because no 
amount has been allocated to land 
and the amortization is over the 
lease term rather than the longer 
economic life of the property 
which would be used for deprecia¬ 
tion. 

5. Qualified Stock Option Plan: 

At December 31, 1974, 83,020 
shares of common stock were re¬ 
served for sale to officers and man¬ 
agement employees under a Quali¬ 
fied Stock Option Plan approved 
by the shareholders in 1969. The 
plan provides that the option price 
may not be less than 100% of the 


fair market value of a share on 
the date of grant. Options are not 
exercisable during the first year 
following their grant. Thereafter, 
provided employment continues, 
generally one-fourth of the options 
become exercisable annually. Op¬ 
tions expire five years after date 
of grant. 

Additional information with re¬ 
spect to options during the year 
ended December 31, 1974 follows: 

Number 

of 

Price Shares 

Outstanding, 

beginning 

of year $16.5625-$21.4375 76 078 

Options 

granted $12.6250 17 264 

Options 

expired $16.5625-$21.4375 (13 517) 

Outstanding, 
end of 

year $12.6250-$21.4375 79 825 

Available for 
future 

grant 3195 

83 020 


Under supplemental agreements 
dated October 21, 1974, holders of 
options to purchase 38,249 shares 
at $21.4375 (expiring August 17, 
1975) and 16,360 shares at 
$16.5625 have been granted op¬ 
tions to purchase the same number 
of shares at $12.6250. However, 
options granted under these agree¬ 
ments are reduced by the exercise 
of the prior options and may not 
be exercised until previously 
granted options expire. Provided 
employment continues, the 38,249 
options become exercisable in four 
approximately equal annual install¬ 
ments beginning one year after 
date of grant. The 16,360 options 
become exercisable to the extent 
of one-half on August 26, 1978, 
the date the previously granted 
options expire, and one-half on 
February 27, 1979. These options 
expire five years from date of 
grant. 


The conversion of outstanding 
stock options and assumed use of 
the proceeds from their exercise 
to acquire treasury shares would 
not dilute net income per share. 

6. Employees’ Retirement Plan: 

Substantially all employees are 
covered by the Company’s noncon¬ 
tributory retirement plan, estab¬ 
lished in 1944, as they meet the age 
and length of service requirements. 
Costs of current service are funded 
annually and amounted to $468,066 
in 1974 and $531,816 in 1973. 

There is no unfunded prior service 
cost and the value of assets in the 
fund at December 31, 1974 ex¬ 
ceeded the actuarially computed 
value of vested benefits. 

Actuarial evaluations are in 
process to determine the effect of 
the “Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974” on the re¬ 
tirement plan. 

7. Income Taxes: 


The provision for income taxes for 
the years ended December 31 
comprised ($000 eliminated) : 


1974: 

Federal 

State 

Total 

Current 

Deferred: 

$6 047 

$1 103 

$7 150 

Depreciation 

1 477 

46 

1 523 

Other 

26 

1 

27 

1973: 

$7 550 

$1 150 

$8 700 

Current 

Deferred: 

5 525 

1 180 

6 705 

Depreciation 

1 561 

57 

1618 

Other 

39 

6 

45 


$7 125 

$1 243 

$8 368 


Deferred taxes result from timing 
differences between the recognition 
of expense and revenue for tax 
and financial reporting purposes. 
The effective federal income tax 
rates were 45.0% in 1974 and 
44.5% in 1973, which were less 
than the 48% statutory rate due 
to $498,000 and $548,000 of in¬ 
vestment credit. 
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Ten-Year Review 

G. C. Murphy Company and Subsidiaries 


1974 1973 

Summary of Operations ($000 eliminated) 

Sales. $501317 $470 215 

Cost of goods sold, including occupancy costs. 348 312 329 546 

Depreciation and amortization. 7 039 6 620 

Total operating costs and expenses. 478 536 449 093 

Operating income. 22 781 21 122 

Interest expense. 4 867 3 862 

Income taxes. 8 700 8 368 

Net income. 9 214 8 892 

Employees' compensation and benefits. 109 228 100 344 

Capital expenditures. 9 643 12 059 

Year-End Position ($000 eliminated) 

Merchandise inventories. $107 580 $100 178 

Working capital. 80 936 75 398 

Property and equipment—net. 78 160 78 004 

Long-term debt. 35 907 36 024 

Shareholders' equity. 118 465 113 998 

Per Share Data 

Net income. $2.36 $2.27 

Dividends. $1.20 $1.20 

Shareholders' equity (book value). $30.32 $29.14 

Average number of shares (000 eliminated). 3 911 3 923 

Other Data 

Number of stores. 527 528 

Sales per store (000 eliminated). $951 $891 

Selling area (square feet—000 eliminated). 9 585 9 153 

Sales per square foot—weighted. $54.28 $54.47 

























1972 

,28 582 

!02 424 

6 188 

ill 086 

17 496 

2 897 

6 719 

7 880 

91 547 

10 720 

89 201 

73 799 

70 656 

32 133 

10 378 

$ 2.00 

$ 1.20 

$28.00 

3 942 

517 

$829 

8 247 

$53.65 


1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

$413 378 

$401 440 

$379 157 

$355 699 

$332 307 

$315 034 

$298 536 

287 330 

278 770 

264 112 

246 357 

232 453 

219 732 

208 984 

5 871 

5 570 

5 031 

4 692 

4 454 

4 309 

4 351 

394 737 

381 491 

359 708 

337 949 

316 444 

297 502 

283 019 

18 641 

19 949 

19 449 

17 750 

15 863 

17 532 

15 517 

2 323 

2 787 

1 842 

959 

662 

742 

612 

8 017 

8 802 

9 297 

8 746 

7 275 

8 127 

7 083 

8 301 

8 360 

8 310 

8 045 

7 926 

8 663 

7 822 

88 779 

84 864 

79 325 

76 031 

69 254 

64 638 

61 710 

11 017 

11 303 

12 439 

8 292 

5 717 

3 826 

4 204 


$ 86 876 

$ 78 220 

$ 69 869 

$ 68 117 

$ 61 996 

$ 54 326 

$ 53 845 

74 409 

73 626 

73 190 

48 958 

49 771 

47 652 

45 065 

66 014 

63 084 

57 447 

50198 

46 720 

45 688 

46 135 

32 235 

32 330 

32 422 

— 

— 

— 

500 

107 207 

104 474 

102 136 

101 341 

98 230 

95 238 

93 313 


$2.10 

$2.10 

$2.05 

$1.96 

$1.93 

$2.10 

$1.87 

$1.20 

$1.20 

$1.20 

$1.20 

$1.20 

$1.20 

$1.20 

$27.20 

$26.33 

$25.39 

$24.65 

$23.89 

$23.16 

$22.27 

3 957 

3 987 

4 049 

4 112 

4 112 

4 128 

4 190 


516 

519 

517 

512 

512 

508 

514 

$801 

$773 

$733 

$695 

$649 

$620 

$581 

7 676 

7 471 

7 128 

6 851 

6 671 

6 598 

6 620 

154.39 

$54.78 

$54.31 

$52.87 

$50.08 

$47.53 

$45.28 
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Alabama (9) 

Auburn 

Decatur 

Gadsden 

Huntsville (2) 

Jasper 

★ Mobile (2) 
Tuscaloosa 

♦Arkansas (7) 
Camden 
Dermott 
Hope 

Lake Village 
McGehee 
Stuttgart 
Warren 

Connecticut (2) 

Naugatuck 

Torrington 

District of 
Columbia (2) 

Washington (2) 

Florida (15) 

Daytona Beach 

Gainesville 

Hialeah 

Holly Hill 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

North Palm Beach 
Orlando 
Panama City 
Pensacola (3) 

St. Petersburg 
West Hollywood 
West Palm Beach 

Georgia (3) 
Moultrie 
Rome 
Tifton 

Illinois (12) 

Anna 
Berwyn 
Effingham (2) 
Flora 
Mattoon 
Mt. Prospect 
Mt. Vernon 

★ Pekin 
Pontiac 
Streator 
Vandalia 

Indiana (42) 

Aurora 

Bluffton 

Brazil 

Clinton 

Columbus 

Crawfordsville 

Decatur (2) 

El wood 

Fort Wayne (2) 

★ Fort Wayne 
Frankfort 
Franklin 
Goshen 
Greencastle 
Greensburg 
Hartford City 
Huntingburg 
Indianapolis (7) 
Kendallville 
Kokomo 
Linton 
Madison 
Noblesville 


Store Locations 

527 stores in 24 states and the District of Columbia 

All locations are Murphy stores unless otherwise indicated 


Indiana 

North Manchester 

Peru 

Portland 

Princeton 

Rockville 

Salem 

Seymour 

Shelbyville 

Terre Haute 

Washington 

Winchester 

Kentucky (7) 
Ashland (2) 
Louisville 
Maysville (2) 
Paintsville 
Pikeville 

Louisiana (50) 
♦Abbeville 
♦Alexandria 
♦Amite 
♦Arabi 
♦Arcadia 
♦Bastrop 
♦Baton Rouge (2) 
♦Bunkie 
♦Covington 
♦Crowley 
♦DeRidder (2) 
♦Franklin 
♦Hammond 
♦Hodge 
♦Homer 
♦Houma (3) 
♦Jennings 
♦Lafayette 
♦Leesville 
♦Mansfield 
♦Many 
♦Metairie (3) 
♦Monroe 
♦Morgan City 
♦Natchitoches (2) 
♦New Orleans (4) 
♦Oakdale 
♦Plaquemine 
♦Rayville 
♦Ruston (2) 
Shreveport 
♦Sulphur 
♦Thibodaux (2) 
♦West Monroe (2) 
♦Westwego 
♦Winn field 
♦Winnsboro 

Maryland (30) 
Annapolis 
Baltimore (11) 

★ Baltimore (2) 

Bel Air 

Cumberland 

Dundalk 

Eastover 

Frostburg 

Glen Burnie (2) 

Hancock 

Hillcrest Heights 
Hyattsville 
Landover 
Oxon Hill 
Rockville (2) 
★Westernport 
Westminster 

Michigan (9) 

Albion 

Charlotte 

Coldwater 

Hillsdale 


Michigan 
Marshall 
Okemos 
Owosso 
St. Joseph 
South Haven 

Minnesota (4) 
Bloomington 
Brooklyn Park 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 

♦Mississippi (26) 
Belzoni 
Biloxi 

Brookhaven 

Forest 

Greenville 

Grenada 

Gulfport (2) 

Hattiesburg 

Hazlehurst 

Indianola 

Jackson (2) 

Kosciusko (2) 

Laurel 

Long Beach 

Louisville 

McComb 

New Albany 

Pascagoula 

Philadelphia 

Starkville (2) 

Vicksburg 

West Point 

New Jersey (5) 
Ocean City 
Trenton (2) 
Washington 
Wildwood 

New York (9) 

Buffalo 

Dansville 

Fredonia 

Jamestown 

Lancaster 

LeRoy 

Medina 

North Tonawanda 
Syracuse 

North Carolina (7) 

Durham 

Gastonia 

Hickory 

Raleigh 

Smithfield 

Tarboro 

Wallace 

Ohio (51) 

Alliance 

Barnesville 

Bellaire 

Bellefontaine 

★ Boardman 
Bryan 
Bucyrus 
Cincinnati 
Circleville 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton (2) 
Defiance 
Delphos 
Franklin 
Gabon 
Gallipolis 

★ Gallipolis 
Greenville 
Hillsboro (2) 


Ohio 

Jackson (2) 

★ Kent 

Lebanon (2) 

Logan 

London 

Marion (2) 

Middletown 

Napoleon 

North Ridgeville 

Piqua 

St. Marys 

Salem 

Sidney 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Urbana 

Van Wert (3) 

Wapakoneta 

★ Warren 

Washington Court 
House 
Wilmington 
Youngstown (2) 
★Youngstown 

Pennsylvania (128) 

Aliquippa 

Altoona 

Ambridge 

Bangor 

Barnesboro 

Beaver 

Beaver Falls 

Bedford 

Bellefonte 

Belle Vernon 

Bellevue 

★ Bethel Park 
Bethlehem 
Blairsville 
Brentwood 
Brentwood 

(Whitehall) 

Brookville 

Brownsville 

Burgettstown 

Butler 

★ Butler 
California 

★ Camp Hill 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Castle Shannon 
Charleroi 
Clairton 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Connellsville 

★Connellsville 
Corry (2) 

Derry 

Dormont 

★ DuBois 
Elizabeth 
Ellwood City 
Erie (2) 

Everett 

Farrell 

Ford City 

Franklin 

Gettysburg 

Greensburg (2) 

Greenville 

★ Greenville 
Grove City 
Hanover 

★ Harmar Twp. 
Harrisburg (2) 

★ Harrisburg 
Havertown 
Hollidaysburg 
Huntingdon 


Pennsylvania 

Indiana (2) 

Irwin 

★ Irwin 
Jeannette 
Johnsonburg 
Kittanning 
Latrobe 
Lehighton 
Lemoyne 
Lewistown 
Ligonier 

★ McCandless Twp. 
McConnellsburg 
McDonald 
McKeesport (2) 
McKees Rocks (2) 
Meadville 
Mechanicsburg 
Mercer 
Mercersburg 
Meyersdale 
Midland 
Monroeville 
Mount Joy 

Mt. Oliver 
Mount Union 
Natrona Heights 
Nazareth 
New Bethlehem 
New Castle (2) 
New Kensington 
North East 
Oakmont 
Philadelphia (2) 
Pittsburgh (3) 
Punxsutawney 
Red Lion 
Ridgway 

★ Robinson Twp. 

St. Marys 

Sewickley 

Sharon 

Shippensburg 

State College 

Tarentum 

Titusville 

Turtle Creek 

Uniontown 

Vandergrift 

Warren 

Washington (2) 

★ Waynesboro 
Waynesburg 

★ West Mifflin 
West Newton 
Wilkinsburg (2) 
Willow Grove 
York (3) 

South Carolina (1) 
Anderson 
Tennessee (3) 
Chattanooga (2) 
Nashville 

Texas (39) 

Abilene 

#Alice 

♦Angleton 

Austin 

♦Beaumont (3) 
^Brownsville 
♦Conroe 
xCorpus Christi 
#Del Rio 
#Falfurrias 
Fort Worth 
Gainesville 
#Harlingen 
♦Jasper 
#Kingsville 
♦Kirbyville 


Texas 

xxLevelland 
^McAllen 
Nacogdoches 
Odessa 
xxOdessa (2) 

♦Paris 

#Raymondville 
San Antonio 
xSan Antonio (6) 
♦Silsbee (2) 

#Sinton 

#Temple 

Texarkana 

#Weslaco 

Virginia (23) 

Alexandria (2) 

Annandale 

Arlington 

Culpeper 

Danville 

Franklin 

Hampton (2) 

Lynchburg 

Manassas 

★ Newport News 
Richmond (5) 
Roanoke (2) 
Vinton 

★Virginia Beach (2) 
Woodbridge 

West Virginia (40) 
Beckley (2) 

★ Beckley 
Bluefield 
Buckhannon 
Clarksburg 

★Dunbar 
East Rainelle 
Elkins 
Fairmont 

★ Fairmont 
Hinton 
Keyser 
Logan 

Montgomery 

Morgantown 

★ Morgantown 
Moundsville 

★ Moundsville 
Mullens 
Northfork 
Oak Hill 
Parkersburg (2) 
Philippi 
Piedmont 

Pt. Pleasant (2) 

Princeton 

Richwood 

Shinnston 

Sistersville 

South Charleston 

Spencer 

Weirton 

Welch 

Wellsburg 

Weston 

Wheeling 

Williamson 

Wisconsin (3) 
Fond du Lac 
Milwaukee 
Sheboygan 

★ Murphy’s Marts 
♦Morgan & Lindsey 

Stores 

#Terry Farris 
Stores 

xxCobbs Stores 
xBruners Stores 
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Board of Directors 


*S. Warne Robinson 
*Edward G. Procious 

Reed H. Albig 

t*Malcolm Anderson 
*William M. Anderson 

Judson M. Ellis, Jr. 
*W. Fred Greenleaf 
tJohn C. Jamison 

Martha Mack Lewis 
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fWalter C. Shaw, Jr. 

t*William T. Withers 
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Vice Chairman of the Board and Senior Vice President- 
Personnel, Employee, Public and Labor Relations 
Executive Vice President—Sales 
Executive Vice President—Merchandise 
Vice President—Real Estate 
Vice President-Sales—Murphy Stores 
Vice President—Store Planning and Construction 
Vice President—Merchandise 
Vice President—Personnel 

Vice President—Employee, Public and Labor Relations 
Vice President—Sales—Murphy's Marts 
Secretary and General Counsel 
Treasurer 

Assistant Vice President—Corporate Planning 
Controller and Assistant Treasurer 
Assistant Secretary 


Executive Offices: 

531 Fifth Avenue 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 15132 
(Telephone 412-664-4441) 

Neiv York Buying Office: 
(effective April 1,1975) 

Suite #3514 
One Penn Plaza 
250 West 34th Street 
New York, New York 10001 
(Telephone 212-594-2990) 


Transfer Agent and Registrar: 

Bankers Trust Company 

16 Wall Street 

New York, New York 10015 

Auditors: 

Coopers & Lybrand 

600 Grant Street 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15219 


Legal Counsel: 

Anderson, Moreland & Bush 
Oliver Building 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 


Subsidiary Corporations 

MACK REALTY COMPANY 

Directors: Judson M. Ellis, Jr. 

S. Warne Robinson 
William T. Withers 
John F. Petty 
John T. Walsh, Jr. 
Eugene A. Grissinger 
L. Fred Morlock, Jr. 


Officers: Judson M. Ellis, Jr. 

S. Warne Robinson 
John F. Petty 
Robert T. Messner 
Thomas F. Hudak 
Frank G. Crispen 
Kathryn B. Cush 


Chairman of the Board and President 

Vice President 

Vice President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Controller and Assistant Treasurer 
Assistant Secretary 


MURPHY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
SPOTSYLVANIA REALTY COMPANY 







